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need of holding men in high position strictly responsible for the admin- 
istration of their governmental duties and also as accountable for their 
use of accumulated fortunes and of the power this wealth gives them. 
Whether we recognize it or not, we are trying by various expedients to 
adapt our system of government to the problem of socializing our na- 
tional wealth and the power which temporary control of portions of this 
wealth gives to certain individuals in the social group. It is vain for 
the class just now under fire to hope to avoid the crisis that has arrived ; 
no appeals to past success or to the patriotic achievements of bygone 
generations can avail to turn the tide of reform. That there is grave 
danger inherent in many propositions for reform, notably in the recall 
of judges, every prudent voter will admit. The greatest danger, how- 
ever, is to be found in a wholesale condemnation of reform measures 
without an impartial consideration of both sides of the argument, such 
as is presented in the pages of this work. At a time when we need 
especially the exercise of cool reason on the part of our leaders, and 
when we have a right to expect a firm insistence on fundamentals in the 
midst of a nation wide movement forward, we are too often met by a 
sweeping denial of the need of reform and by an attempt to discredit 
a genuine demand for real civic and political responsibility on the part 
of those now in places of power. 

The remainder of the work consists of miscellaneous essays on a vari- 
ety of topics presented in that happy vein so characteristic of the ripe 
scholarship of the author. After reading the appreciative aud compre- 
hensive sketch of Calhoun and the half humorous but generous tribute 
to Thomas B. Reed, one can not help regretting that more of the inti- 
mate personal experience and mature judgment of such men did not find 
place among these published essays. In the closing chapter, we are made 
aware of quite another side of the author's nature, his delight in the 
masterpieces of literature and his discriminating appreciation of the im- 
mortal singers of all ages. It is certainly to be deplored that as a rule 
our public men have neither the leisure nor the aptitude for such sub- 
jects sufficient to enable them to meet on equal terms with the gentlemen 
and scholars of England or France. 

0. G. Libby 

Jewish immigration to the United States from 1881 to 1910. By Samuel 
Joseph, Ph.D., instructor, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. [Studies in history, economics, and public law, ed- 
ited by the faculty of political science of Columbia Univer- 
sity, vol. lix, no. 4, whole no. 145] (New York: Columbia 
University, 1914. 209 p. $1.50) 
In the first part of his book Mr. Joseph considers the economic, social, 

and political conditions in eastern Europe in so far as they affect the 
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Jews. In each country, in Russia, in Roumania, in Austria-Hungary, 
he finds the economic functions and the social status of the Jews the 
same; they are an industrial and a commercial people concentrated in 
towns, living amidst populations preponderatingly agricultural. Mr. 
Joseph points out that these countries are in a transitory stage; their 
governments still cling to medieval conceptions of life, though the 
people are beginning to throw off the yoke of subservience. The work 
of industrialisation and of liberation is progressing; in the meantime 
the Jews are between the upper and the nether stones. The government 
persecutes them because they are a dynamic force, a disturbing element; 
the people object to them because they find in them established com- 
petitors in occupations in which they themselves are ready to engage. 
The writer discusses Jewish life in eastern Europe during the past thirty 
years; he gives an account of restrictive legislation, of governmental 
oppression, of pogroms instigated by authorities; of a situation finally 
become so intolerable as to lead to a Jewish migration en masse from 
this section of Europe. 

The second part of the monograph differs in character from the first. 
The first is descriptive and is based upon the literature of the subject; 
the second is a collation and an interpretation of immigration statistics. 
The author confines himself to an analysis of numerical data with the 
object of bringing out the essential features of Jewish immigration to 
the United States. He considers the number of Jewish immigrants, the 
relation of this number to total immigration, the comparatively small 
effect which adverse economic conditions have upon their influx into this 
country, the large percentage of women and children in their midst. 
Theirs is essentially a family movement. Jews come here not as "birds 
of passage, ' ' few of them recrossing the Atlantic ; they come to stay and 
the majority of them are skilled laborers. Thus, according to the writer, 
Jewish immigration from eastern Europe differs in many respects from 
the rest of the "new" immigration; it cannot and should not be consid- 
ered in the same light; statistical comparisons reveal the fact that "its 
characteristics place it altogether with the 'old' immigration" (p. 153). 

The third part of the volume consists largely of statistical tables; it 
contains also a bibliography of the works used by the author. 

Mr. Joseph's book follows a recent more comprehensive and more ex- 
haustive study of Jewish immigration by Mr. Hersch, of the University 
of Geneva. Mr. Joseph discusses at greater length the conditions in the 
native countries of the immigrants; he also makes a larger number of 
statistical comparisons in order to show the contrast between Jewish 
immigration and the immigration of other races and nationalities from 
eastern and southeastern Europe. Excepting this and a more definite 
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statement regarding the total number of Jewish immigrants, the book 
does not add materially to the discussion of the problem. In the method 
of presentation it is inferior to Mr. Herseh's work. A short monograph 
is broken up into small chapters with many recapitulations, summaries, 
and conclusions. Thus, referring to the causes of Jewish immigration, 
the author tells us on pages 84, 123, 153, and 156 that this immigration 
was largely the resultant of the expulsive and rejective forces of govern- 
mental persecution ; he repeatedly advises us of the fact that the Russian 
Jewish immigration controls the entire movement owing to its great pre- 
ponderance of numbers, etc. While insisting on more or less well-known 
facts, Mr. Joseph leaves unconsidered many perplexing questions which 
his analysis of Jewish immigration suggests. He does not penetrate 
sufficiently far behind his statistical data to give us an insight into the 
realities of this immigration; no reference is made to the struggles of 
the new comers amidst the conditions which they find and which they 
create in this country, nor to the wages they receive, nor to their in- 
dustrial and other organizations. One realizes that the author intended 
to present only a comparative study of immigration statistics, but one 
is keenly disappointed that because of this, many important matters 
should have been so inadequately treated. 

Simon Litman 

The political history of slavery in the United States. By James Z. 
George, formerly chief justice of the supreme court of Mis- 
sissippi and later United States senator from that state. In 
two books. Book I, The political history of slavery in the 
United States. Book II, Legislative history of reconstruction.- 
(New York: The Neale Publishing Company, 1915. 342 p. 
$3.25) 
The author of this book was for many years a United States senator 
from Mississippi and a lawyer to whose great ability Mr. John Bassett 
Moore testifies in a preface which he has contributed to the book. The 
author served through the Mexican war, was a member of the Mississippi 
secession convention, a brigadier general during the civil war, and chief 
justice of the supreme court of Mississippi; as chairman of the state 
executive committee of the democratic party in 1875 he greatly com- 
mended himself to the white people of the state through the services 
which he rendered in overthrowing the negro carpet-bag regime. It was 
in recognition of this service as well as of his high standing as a lawyer 
that the legislature of the state elected him to the United States senate. 
He was also the leading member of the state constitutional convention of 
1890, and was the author of the educational and understanding clauses 
relating to suffrage. Subsequently he defended their constitutionality 



